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for generations to come. One may say 
what one will about Marc Antonio, may 
emphasize to one's heart's content the 
derivative nature of much of his work, but 
the fact remains, and it is no mean one, 
that for three hundred years he reigned as 
the greatest of engravers. Whether or not 
they are based on sketches by other men, or 
contain elements borrowed from incongru- 
ous sources, such prints as the Vintage, the 
Climbers, Adam and Eve, and the Judg- 
ment of Paris, have a dignity and a spac- 
iousness that is unforgettable. Other en- 
gravers have done many things but in the 
plates of no other man can one find so 
copiously such magnificent and stately 
compositions, such flowing contours, or 
such a nobly simple statement of such 
lovely gesture. One may almost say that 
he stands or falls with no less a person than 
Raphael himself. 

After his time, for obvious economic 
reasons, there was little engraving, saving 
for portraits, that was original, and it was 
not until after the lapse of three hundred 
years, when Blake (f 1827) produced his 
plates for Job, that engraving again and for 
the last time was used as the medium for 
noble and imaginative work. In the mean- 
time the portrait had been developed in a 



most amazing manner. Just as Israel 
(f 1503) had done his Man in a Turban, 
Durer (f 1 528) the Archduke Frederick and 
the Cardinal of Mainz, and Beham (f 1 540) 
the Emperor Ferdinand, so did Marc 
Antonio (f about 1530) do Aretino and 
Agostino Carracci (f 1602) the aged Titian, 
but memorable and fine as some of these 
portraits are, it was not until Goltzius 
(t 1616) in the Netherlands produced such 
plates as his Henry IV that the engraving 
of portraits was set on the way that it was 
to follow to its greatest triumphs. It cul- 
minated, logically enough, in the dry 
atmosphere of the court of Louis XIV, 
where Nanteuil (f 1678) made that series 
of faces, such as those of Loret, Michel le 
Tellier, and the Cardinal de Retz, which 
have ever since been regarded as the last 
word of brilliantly sober portraiture. With 
these last, for contrast and the sake of 
sentiment, has been placed the only mezzo- 
tint in the exhibition, the portrait of Amelia 
Elizabeth of Hesse by Ludwig van Siegen 
(f after 1676), the first mezzotint portrait 
ever made and the forerunner of that great 
group of reproductive engraved portraits 
which is one of the chief glories of eigh- 
teenth-century England. 

W. M. I., Jr. 
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Prize contest in the high 

SCHOOLS. In connection with the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Museum, the Trustees of 
the Museum, at the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, Robert W. de Forest, offered to each 
High School in Manhattan and the Bronx a 
prize for the best composition written by a 
pupil of the school on the topic "A Visit to 
the Metropolitan Museum" or some nearly 
related subject. These prizes — framed 
photographs — are to become the property 
of the respective schools, but an additional 
prize — also a framed photograph — will be 
awarded to the writer of the composition 
adjudged best among the prize-winning 
compositions, for his own possession. 
Eight High Schools have entered into this 
contest and the decision of the judges has 
been rendered; the actual awards will be 



made at the opening of the school year in 
September by Mr. de Forest. During the 
summer the pictures are hung in Class 
Room B in connection with the exhibition 
of the educational work of the Museum. 

Columbia University Summer School 
Visits. Over two hundred students 
from the Columbia University Summer 
Session paid prearranged visits to the 
Museum on two days recently, July 8 
and July 12. As usual, these students 
represented many states and from their 
previous training had a diversity of in- 
terests. Accordingly Egyptian antiquities, 
the decorative arts, Chinese art, and 
paintings attracted members of the group, 
who saw the best examples in these re- 
spective branches under the direction of 
members of the staff. 
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